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. ABSTRACT 

/ 'To explore the - relationships amofifg three sets of 

variables-r-s6cial- status, communication, and energy conserving 
behavior— 405 respondents from a, highly . educated"/ upper income, 
largely white collar community 'and J>33 respondents from a ' '• «' 
. predominantly loWer-middle and working clas's 'city .wera interviewed 
over the. tele-phone. Questions were -designed to determine subjects' 
(1) iffsue salience, or how significant* they consideredL^energy 
conservation; (2) energy knowledge; (3) attitudes toward energy- 
conservation ;.'( 4 ) thermostat se±ti*ig; and (5) conservation' efforts . 
. l^isponses were correlated with three independent variables: media 
exposure, use of public affairs content, an<T* interpersonal and mass 
communication o<n energy conservation* Results Vevealed that in both 
V-cities, most -sources of energy inf ormat ionf were used' relatively 

equally across. status levels; associations .among salience, kno wledge, 
attitudes, and overt behavior were relatively weak; arid i n t e r personal 
and mass communication were fo<und to have (moderate Effects on energy 
___Cjmseryation. The communities differed widely; h'j>v$ever, in several V 
significant relationship among variables'] higher status respondents 
were more likely to adopt energy .conserving behavior^in the upper 
.•Vioome sample, for example, than in the lower* middle^incbme 
• community. (Extensive tables of data are included.) (MM) * 
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Communication a^d Energy Conservation: 
" : f . • * Social Status in a Tale of Two .Cities x 

.+ N ' 

» A decide has parsed since the Arab oil embargo forced Americans- into -the . 

realization that our standard Of living and perhaps our form °df government were 

s . *' ' ■ ; : i • ' • 

endangered unless energy, availability and consumption could" be brought under ccn- 

trol. In the interim, government .program and .research priorities in energy have' 

stressed technological solutions and largely ignored social research-perspectives 

• <• . • ' * ' * . * '< . ' . 

on energy use despite the large energy savings 'that could result from changes inn 

1 / * r •-- • • ' ' ' • 

consumer energy ^behavior. ll \ * ' 

■ " * •■ ' V \ 

A > lar 8 e and ^ growing volume of social research nonetheless has been generated 
-by the energy crisis. A recent accountin^of consumer energy conservation research 
turned up more than 600 studies sincethe 1973 embargo. 2 Most stufcfes, however, - * 
tend to be atheoretical and intuitive, many are simply^desctiptive^ of attitudes 

and opinions, and usually merely assume a predictive relationship between attitudes' 

f • . • v 

and actual fenergy conservation behavior. 3 The trend in more recent studies, how- 

* 1 * •« " '* J • ' . • / > 

ever, .is toward more .conceptual modeling and* experiments. . , ^ .. 

v ' . i " " • * 

There .is little evidence for -or against any relationship between medfa use and 



Energy, conservation behavior.- Little ^ystgrnatic research 7 has been-done-into~the 

!ffec,ts of the w^xjespr'ea'd eriergy information campaigns mounted by utilities, 
overnment agencies , and interest groups. 5 \The studies that 'have be$n ddfiehave 

f , -, r ■■ v.. — * - • / 

met .with mixed results. One study, using direct mail procedures, 'showed no effect' 

(on electricity use of varying source credibility. .The study is', unfortunately, 

(open to. serious questions about its design. *Another study Rising inserts ip the ' 

j. * 
monthly bill, fas able to influence the number- of requests for energy conservation' 

information anti to. reduce electric' consumption among heavy energy users- by manip- 

ulating the source of the message.. Repetition of the message had no effect, how-* 

6 - • - • » . • .* 

ever. Effects -on conservation have been fpund with prompts and exhortations to » 

save energy aimed towar,d individuals under specific circumstances', and especially ' 



with rapid informational feedback to individual consumers on the amount of energy . 

• they are- using or'savingi 7 , J , • 

. . . Lacking direct evidence for^ss jedia effects on energy conservation, it is N 
tempting v to fall pacfc oh theory and researched ings developed over AO years, of • 
empirical examination of political communication during election campaigns .' '.Lat- 
of whaj we know about the effects of news nedjLa content stems' f xom/thYs extensive 
body of research. Much less attention has^ been devoted to othe/types of content ' 
and* effects. • The long standing limited-eff ec^ode^ of political cLnun^cation " 
^ . has in recent years .given- way^ to perspectives suggesting stronger ad more diverse 

• ypes of media impact. 8 Effor.ts^to increase, and understand public energy conserva- . 
^ tion, and £0 understand communication processes, would Je'treatly enhanced if these* 

perspectives could be extended beyond political campaigns*. , . . . * 

, t The^e are reasons why^it rn^y be hazardous sjmplv to extrapolate from polit- 
, ical communication research, hove^r. . A comparison *of literature on political' ' . 
m " participation 'with thayf energy Conservation illustrates this point. There is " 
eWderable evidence ofeXstrong positive associations of ' the various components of 

P ^ticai parti ci pating intyes.t; knowledge,, attitudes of trust, and overt be- ' 

. * havior such as campaigning and Voting on election day^A causal mode^of awareness 
tblnowledge to attitude formation* 'to overttehavior seems compatible with these% •) 
«• .- Jesuits. ' ' » • • • > • . 

• '*-*-.*. ' r ' 

^ ^ Although less^ evideice" has bee/ gathered -regarding N the relationship of "these 
S yariab^ to one another- in '-the 'arena of- energy Conservation, * is likely that (hese 
, components are' much" less closely connected.- Attitudes toward energy Rroblems are - 
. notVeliably related' to conservation behaviors. 10 Neither do the P er f eived . inK • 
^ortance of energy as an issue nor knowledge -about energy seem to predict conserva- 
tion behavior. 11 This does not meanfthat_att Etudes and salience of issues are .. ' ^ 
unimportant, since they may increase support for public conservation policies and 
. effort^. Correlations' among the other pairs of components are nolp reported, but ' . '* 



■ ■* * \ * . i " " * . ' ^ ; 

;\ . • • o • - • -V * ? ' \ 

thcjir connections appear to be less certain than is 'the cas£ for 'political paf- ' 

* ■ ' • • • • . * " 

ticipatioft. . No simple c&usal model Hs suggested. * • * 

■ * % ■ ' * ■ . 

Another potentially important difference between politidal ' participation and * 

energy conservation lies in the nature of overt behavior appropriate to. eachT -Vot- 

ing*on election day or wearing a campaign button,- while -not of grelTt benefit *to the 
' • • . .. . - ' •■>% , % ■■* 

individual directly, costs the person 'little in money or time. Insulating a house 

'or ghanging v the 'type of heating, on the other* han^d ,' involves consj^ekb,.le cost,, . • 

Beha'viol^ such as lowering the thermostat setting, wearing warmer clothes to com- 

pensate, and turning off unused- .lights must be constantly repeated. In addition, 

• f • . * * » ' 

the bene'fits of energy conservation- are not immediately apparent. Energy use often. 

. ' ' . I * :■ •. " . 

has immediate personal 'benefits but its co.sts are usually delayed and its long- 
term negative consequences (e.g., pollution, resource depletion) shared with so- 
ciety as a, whole". 12 Thu,s the 'content of energy, use ^behavior, is somewhat different " 
from political and ^many other human behavior^ socials-scientists investigate, since 

energy use is Usually a by-product of activities 'performed in pursuit of other 

f *13 ' • % ' 

•goals. /- Furthermore, decisions to Use or conserve energy, .unlike decisions^ to 

. • * " ' ■ ,# ' \ k 

produce it, are n^a'de in a decentralized way* by millions of people making a myriad y 

14 ''•.*• » < • * t • ' . 

of choices, which may account" for the government's preference for a "technolog- *• 

ical fix." It also underscores .the need for investigating the potential role of 

communication ia informing and perhaps c^o-ordinatin'g members -of society in regard 

* • is ^ ' ' ' ' 

to eViergy behavior. « ■ ■ , » . j v. J \, • t : 

• , ' ' :/ ./■ • y « - • ■ .... 

Social status. seems an important starting pointHn ah < investigation, of. /energy 
use and communication. The burden pf energy conservation may, fall more heavily on 
the poor and less educated, a pattern which may further differentiate energy use ; 
from political behavior since, in the latter case, non-behavior has no direct ^ 
penalty for. the individual. : In addition, expenditures fbr heating a& a- propor-\ 
tion of the* budget 'are greater for the S.ower income -groups. 16. As .Tienda and* v 
Aborampah (1981) note, the ability of low incpme families to absorb fuel prixe 
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r. . 

increases Spends, on a jWllective household strategy allocate scarce' -resources "' J 
against potentially competing demands." * * . \ . 



V. 



• 'The researctf-literature is. not entirely consistent vith-respect to social 
/ • ^status differences in energy conservation. >A number of studies have shown pos- '• " S. 
■ itiye relationships between status": and belie'fs. about the 'seriousness of' the enerVv • 



crisis, but'other's have sltown that the consumption- of energy is also related -td 

' *' I8 * > ' * ■ . . * 

status. At least, one '.study ^ has /noted a negative relationship* Between status and , 

• A • , L L ' t 

various attitudes supportive of conservation, but most show that higher status iU- 

\ ^ • • V ' ' . ' ! » 

dividuals have positive conservation sentiments. X ° ' ■ Whi'le.most studies have used — ' 
, /, • • . ■-. ' • ' \ ' . '■ . . • * 

. -simple correlation coefficients that mask nonlinear relationships, \ome studies 

• --■ j. "S» • . ' 

have fSund a cur yil inear;- relationship- wi th the medium status; groups being the most 
^strongly supportive of energ'y conservation. 20 * V • ' 

•. _ The Complex relationships of social status to energy conservation suggest that 

ire extend the "effects gap" research to t£is. area. 21 If the poor do pay moVe for * ' 
I > ' » ***» ' < ' ^ * . * ". , •' " 

(energjs^ then-^t should; be doubly important to find out if- the media more" effectively '] 

^ reach the uj/per status audience members. The disparity in* media effects may be 
manifested in two .^fferent ways: The lower' status groups "may be less- .exposed to 
energy information and advocacy and., over.. the above differential, access-, they may 
be'less likely to integrqte^he oontent they. Ao use and .to translate it into con-^ 
servaticn behayior. % • # . * * / w 



.Analysis *of the' status effects-gap .issues presumes that "media use is related 
to the various components of energy conservation, but evidence, as we have noted, 

is scarce on this point. Because media use has been' shown to have some effect in 

< r 

political coknuhication and other areas," it is reasonable to posit some effects 

I 

particularly in the most easily changed areas such 4s salience and knowledge. 

.A '• ^ ' •• 

^is also plausible that media use would -have some relationship to energy cpnserva^' 

tion. behavior and that status differences 'w£ affect this relationship. Thus, we 
framed the following research questions: * o- 
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^ L. To what extent,; are. there discrepancies between social status . 
levels ifTwhat "the public thinks, knows and does about the conservation 

• -/ b of .energy?, * * V ' s . 

• * • • j. , " ' — 

' * ; 2. Are there vgimilar status discrepancies in mass medib and inter- 
. personal* communication behavior relevant to the use of energy information? 

3. • Hgw'closely intercortnetted/'are the various components of energy 
*, conservation: . c,ognj.tions\ . knowledge, attitudes and overt^ behavior"? 

v 4. * Does mass media use play a substantial role in .af fecting the 
public's, reactions tp energy 'conservation? If so, what medium land* type 
of content are most important? s m v jf* . 

v » * . . * ' ■ * . 

'5. What are the- consequences for social status inequalities of . the 
t • .$ole th e mass media play witty respect^ to energy conservation? (is.jtiass ' 

media 'impact less among -those of lower status? 4 J) z 



• . ^ . Research Design ' - . - • ' 

Two research sites were use</in orde'r tq. provide sufficient variation^ " 

social status and, of course,, to , provide* validation benefits across communities. 

The site we label Madison 4 actually includes as one-third of its sample people liv- 

'•«..'. " ' ' V . " • . 

•ing in Middle,ton a city^of 12,000 contiguous to Madison, >Wiscorfsin. ^Madison is a 

* ' • ._ • . _ • , • - , * * i ' 

city of 171,000, \he locale of. state, government and the university. Little- dif- 

' • ».-•»• 
ference in demographic characteristics was found between theMadison and Middleton 

A ' : - /' * " . * " ^ 

segments. Together .they represent a highly educated upper' inconje overwhelmingly 
W . h ^ te ~f 0l;tar sam P le - Random digit' dialing procedures , were used tor select the sampl 
drawn proportionate to the number of. private lines at a given exchange.*' In order 

to study comparable. energy consuming behavior, we have restricted our analysis here 

' ' .'.'*'* ~ " 

to the 405'- respondents. living' in single family dwelling units in v MadisOn r and 
" .- , . - ' • . 

■Middleton. ,The exclusion of apartment dwellers had .the\dditional effect of reduc- 

ing the number of students who were in our overall sample. " A * t 

The second research 1 site was West -Alii s, a predominately lower-middle and ' 

working class city, of 64,000 contiguous to the city. -of "Milwaukee ,;' Historically,*' 

, ' ...*'*/'' • 

it is. a suburb to which the more mobile ethnic groups- moved in/their escape 'from 

tthe south side , of Milwaukee^ Jfot only is it considerably lower in social status" 



6 



than Madison, but its population is older and residents' tend to live in older 
J . houses. .Although the sampling procedures were comparable' to tfcose we us.d in ^ . 
i ... Madison, we decided" to analyze the two samples separately richer than merging they / 
a samples. We made this decision for two reasons. First; thVquestionnair eS ~Wre ' • • 

the same or simiW'in many key questions ] but not identical throughout:'' The dif- . /\ 
, ^^"s.came principally in the -f raining of some pf the energy attitude questions. ' ' 
* Second, .anymore important,, we, felt that^ social 'status, is not simply' an individual . 
characteristic, but is *lso a variable relevant to"the" community, That ,is, -an upper.. • 
--status person living in a lower status community is not the. same- as one-residing irr 
«,an upper status v communitf Living in an upper^statu* community will Effect the ' - 
jlower statvs perion in ways different from lower status community' influences. The 
^/meaning of. social status thus may vary according tc(.where the person lives. Sep- * ' 
aration ^f the two samples' is further suggested by the realization that the 'two sites 
represent\ery different mass media situations and are served by separate ( utility ' 



companies . 



•After screening for single family dwelling units, our West Allis analysis was 
Msed-on 333 respondents .later divided into social status levels. Telephone inter- 
; views-were conducted at both 'research sites in October- .of 1981.. Interviewers were ' 
^ graduate- and advanced undergraduates trained as part of '"research methods courses. ■ 
^ Interviews were verified andyctual energy consumptions data not analyzed here were 
obtained fpr a sub-sample of our respondents. At the /t ime of the interview, our, 
respondents were betweel two severe winters and were additionally concerned *fth • 

/ ' ^ \ l \ 

sharply rising energy costs. . , .. . 4 ! 

■". • ' ■ - ' ( 

Measurement : Control Variables 1 ~\ ' A. 

Our measurement of social status was fehe sum of standardized scores. of educa- 
tion (number of years of schooling completed) and income /(total 198(5 household in- 

come from all sources). An alternative would have been tVuse the Marxist 

* O J 4 • / 
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- categories, of Decimation, ownership and workplace situation, buteprevibus research 
-found* these .to^be far less efficient, predictors' of energy conservation. 22 - Be-' 
cause we wanted to compare results- for stWlevels across samples, we 'decided 
to use identical social status cutting .points in each sample. Previous findings 
of. curvilinear^ relationships' between social Meatus and energy conservation led us 
• to use three rather thanjwo categories of social status. 2 - 3 ^Because, we wanted to 
. compare results for status levels across samples/ we decided to use identical 
•social status cutting • points in each sample. These decision's resulted in two rela- 
tively smaU cells,. 5Q high status in West Allis and 8,1 low statffs in Madison. ' ' 
Social^status differences between communities ' are rtf leclted ' in the 42% higVstatus 
i^ Madison compared. to pnlv^lSS in West Aijirf and in the- 21% ^ow status" in Madison 
contrasted to the,65% in West Allis. ' t ' . « ' * ' ' • 

s • ' BaSed ° n Previous .research findings, 24 three control" variables were used:'' 
Age of respoWnt, age of the dwelling unit, and the number of inhabitants ^here- 
after' referred to' as J'family^eJT., • The' meats in Madison&were 43.* for age,^ 25.3. 
for age^of. dwelling. unit, and 3.1 for family size. -For West Allis, they were *53 0 
for age,. 37.2 for dwelling uni^, and 3.0 for family. 
* ■ Measurement;' Dependent Variables ^ - ■ , A , 

t ' Fiye components of energy' conservation^^ examined: issue salience, kriowl- 
M'edge^attitudes/low thermostat . setting and total energy, conservation behaviors. 

Energy salience Was based on .responses to the 'questidn": ^ "We'd like to know 
how you feel about some .specific issues. For. each of the following, could you tell- 
us whether you tflink they -'are very important, important, somewhat important, o^ot 
at. all important?" The more, important thi issue- of, "energy" was seen as' an issue, 
the' higher the energy salience. • ^ , I , 

v : ' : -S ■ -/ 

Enjr^ knowledge was evaluated by the number of cor-rect responses to six. 

a \ 

questions (correct answers are underlined):' ' "' . . !' 



' A?*]; iZVtt?^^ MSt -° il — vj. U.S., Saudi 
• ,' homes nov, using .gas heat. True or gfse? n °° 8 f t0 heat the • 

' _ *K heating? ^^"'f it a good We "for soiar ' 

* &• Is this statement true or fal<5P« Tf ^ w ^ f 

C- .' , ■> item |ta S not includedrfn the West AUis u,d«. , '. . 

' '. , ^ aSa ^ 2S - f " *"f ~ -sured hy saving L W 

. • CMS "i aM ?"V"'°4* « "--point Ae^scales on four questions,' 

_ 1 ' the. littlftnings^np! ~**f*Wk- » to^serve'energy .- 

energy .as ? t h °ey e ian't li^M ^ *• » buy as much 

^sjr as mey want, (^reverse scored) &. 

' ' stanolrdsTo^^ \ 

^ • orQer w> Tncrgase energy production.. _j c, 

should I save ettero-v? Tt- j 
, .• ^ someone. elseHy^ste! (reverse ^S^^^"^? energy . 

'." .. A. somewhat different set of items Vas.used in WesXis. rtems 3 and /were 
•'nja included andtjjree items were added: . ' " . ' •" 

a'bove 3 65 Sg^es" 'K^t^S", » ^ thermostat. ' . "' 

.Low thermostat settina 2 ^ was a cum «p »-u " 

^~ ~ W three .items weighted according to ohe 

proportion of the. 24 hour* cycfethey. represented: \ ; \ * ' * 

- y % ^ . . "\ 7 4 
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* . 1 'br At What tem P e rature is. your thermostat' usually* set in the * 

winter .during the day? .(degrees multiplied by .50) , • • » 4 

' . 2. How about in winter during the, evening? (degrees multiplied 

by .17) / • , *^ • . . • 



\ 



by^ 33) J?° W a / ut *P w^Pter whUe you'sleepT^Caegrees multiplied ' \. 
t r 27 • 

Total energy conservation behaviors were assessed by counting the number of 
behaviors mentioned in response to the following question: 'You. have probably heard" 
about things people' can. do to save energy in their, home's. .Not everyone can or wan'ts 
to do the^fi things. .6an you xecall anything you-ha^e done in the past five gear's 
, to save energy iri the home and about wh£h it was done«w*When. you begain using Wt 
^" Measurement: ^Independent Variables * * 



^ Three tyjes^of communic'kionl variables w e rl%sed as independent variables:/ 
media exposure, use of public affaVra content, Id energy related' mass media and 

- . ' S V ' ' ' r - ' 

interpersonal communication behaviors. , ■ • ■ i '* 

• . . /- ) ■ •■ , \- • . • ' ■ 

Media exposure was^ scored separately as newspaper and television variables'" 
.... , ■ • /■,"■■'■ " \ . " *• ' » 

eadh indexed by the sum 'of- standardized responses to twp questions: ' 

. J • - •»/ •'• * \ L** ' ■■ v • ■ 

r 1. About how many days a week do you read a newspaper.? • Would 
you sa-y you read a .paper everyday, mearly every day, aj few days a 
... week, less than few days a. week; or , never?. (Newspaper:/ time spent) 

% . ; 1 a ' ' \ • ' ' ** I 

On days that you read the. newspaper, about'how much time do 
you spend fading it? (Newspaper: time spent) •' ' " ' 

' nj 3: How 'many evenings during the week do you watch television? 
.Would you say every day, nearl^ every day, a few days a' week, less 
than -a few days a Week or neve r r? . (Television-: ■ tW^pent) 

• * ' ° ■ . ■ \ ' % V I - / • " . 

4. ,0n' those evenings that you dogwatch television, -about how 
many hours do you usually w^ptt after f p.m.? '(Television:' time 
spent ) v • t" i 

; Public affairs coaeent was measured as three. variables: , newspaper public 

c '"' >* J \ 

affairs, t elevisio n public affairs , and newspaper editorial reading . These were 
indexed by re f spon§es to the following' questions-:\ 

" " . .' \. ■ ' . c^r . V . i 

. • • . V 11 



1. When^you read yourv pa£er and- come- across the -following kinds -* : 
oKstones how of ten 'do* you read .them? . v Wp\iJLd you say -frequently , s " 

somefcira§sv-rarely^or .never read]?.'' ; % ■ 

■a, stories about local and state government * 
y~ ^ and politics' (newspaper: public affairs use) 

* ' stories about nata.cfnal government and pdlitics . • * \- 

. v . -(.newspapef : public af falrs~U~3£) * % : >; " • - 

c ' editorials (newspaper: reacjtngof editorials)* 

2 t About i h ow often do you watch the' following kinds of ""tele-* I 2 * ' 

vision programs? " Do you watch frequently, sometimes, rarely orynevej^ — 

a 9.' national news^ (television; public 'affairs use) 
> b r -local arid state news '(.television: public -affairs use) 

Energy communication was evaluated, with five x variables-. V Newspaper energy , - a tor? 
reading wate created by "summing responses to two questions: ' « ' 4 • ' ; : . ' 



1< 'If you come across-a newspaper story on new ways to save 
energy> the home, how likely' would you he to read the article' 
fould you say^very likely, likely, : somewhat likely,' or not at all ■ 
likely? . ~~ \ -• ' . ' . .•»'•;. 
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^' ' If y. ou d ° r ead that article on new ways to save energy in the ' 
• home, how much attention k would y'ou ; pay 'to the' content of the article? . ' 
Would you pay^dlose attention, some. attention-/ a\. little attention or' no 
attention at all? § ' '•'*'/ ■ - • " ' . 

Television' energy jgrogram viewing was measured similar ly/to; these tw6 '.ques- • 
"-E\p'ns. except that the phrasing-was "a television, program about new ways to save" /. 
"energy in- the home/' 1 - : V "'•*••:'•''*•'', 

Television energy; commercials' waW obtained f rdm the following question: ' ''Have 
jou seen any' commercials recently- about energy, conservation practices?" - ' • 

Read utility pamphlets and brochures was taken from? .' "How often do you read ' 
^the brochures and pamphlets that come with your gasxand elec^r^c bill/ Would - you * 
say you read,theftj frequently, sometimes, rarely ot neVer?" *'.•.• • . t 

• ' ' i". • • ''•••. • ■ • ■' ''" . 

The fiital measUre,' energy discussion with others was, from "How often, if ever, 
do you'talk to people about energy usage in the home? Would -you say frequently , \ 
sometimes, rarely or.never?" . . * . 



Research Hypotheses ' '-, * . • ., ' ." 

Although there is neither a compelling -theory nor ' a- rich' hody of ; previous re"-" 
■ • s . ■ ' ' '. * ' . • »• 

search tp guide our expectations , for -clarity we 'can set out some prpVisiorial hy-,' 

, ' . j • •. • • • ■ • • 

potheses relevant to our research questions.. .. * • *** 



BeCa T ° ■ grea ^^^ ereSt ] n P«blic. issues among th e . more educated, .given" 

• that energy conservation has ■ become' anT ^pbi^-f l^'in /tii r 'jS5Tdi^i.V- V ' 
predicted'; / . > 

• stata^L ™ erewi11 be Positive relationships between social ■ 
status and the various components of energy conservation. 

J We assumed further that status discrepancies will bJ'manifested most clearly 

• r th ° Se areaS - m0S * unstrained by requiring effort or financial capabilities. We 

• assume.that salience is- the least constrained component, with the . behavioral ' mea- • 
sures at tfiOther extreme. /Although testing is not direct, we H predicted: 

^p^tl^ ^^^^^^ ^ 

We assumed- that high status people have more outside activities and 

• therefore tend to budget ^their media us* more* clo»iy than do lower status persons." 

- We therefore expected toth negative and positiv^ relationships between social status 

and : the various types of conjunction behaviors. 'Given previous research evidence 

and our reasoning^about the time constraints on high social status, we predicted: 

' — ' H2A - .^re will.be negative relationships between sociar 
• status and time spent *with newspapers and wfth television! . 

/ .As reasoned above, the assumption that high status persons w^l_be ^re inter-, 
nested in energy conservation when combined with the assumption of, their time bud-, 
getingi leads to the following hypotheses: ^ . '> 

' ' and use B of ^Sc^fL^^ 1 ^ ^^Wonships^between social status 
pUt>llc "fairs material in newspapers and on television. 

/ : and^ti^S Serg^o^^ 

television, to ene?gy 8 Lm^erciSSS2^ in /? ews P a P e " and on,,,, , 
, .. to interpersonal SS-SSSS abS^^ 7 "mpany pamphlets/ and' " 



\ergy, 



,As discussed/ in the literal 



review, We anticipated rather weak connections 



among .the Various contents of energy conservation, 
however, we ca^generate some hypotheses based on the 



from 



ott 



Withirr the ; ^matrix of ccnponent,s , 

traditional- ca^saTciiain^taken 
areas of xommunic^tion research, that implies a salience to knowledge^ 



attitude >to bfehaviof-seiwence. Salience and overt behavior, being, most distant 
in tbe. chain/ should have the least connection with contiguous variables having 
:> th^ strongest association; thus: \ I 

■ -H3A. The relationships between energy conservation components v 
%will be weakest between ^salience and the two types of. overt be- 
havior and strongest between :> salience and knowledge; knowledge 
;and attitude; and attitudes and ov/ert behavior. ' ' \ 

One possible benefit of education is a learned ability to integrate one's " 
thinking, feelingand behavior.' To the extent that this Wds for higher status 

y ■ . ■ 

persons, we should expect" greater bonding or connectedness between components of 
]■ ■ 1 ./ [ 

energy "conservation among these respondents; thus: ' ! < 



H3B., There will be stronger intefrcorrelations among the com- 
t ^ ponents of energy conservation amonfe high status than among lower 
status respondents. 

We assume that the public affairs content' of media and specific energy content 
contain pro-conservation messages. If we further assume that the audience a.t tends 
to such messages, we can predict: 1 * (r 

'\ " H4A. There will be 1 a positive relationship between use of* 
public affairs content and the components^ of energy conservation^ 

H4B. There will be a positive relationship between at- ' 
tention.to specific energy communication and energy conservation. 



No relationship of either "measure of time spent to%fnergy conservation was pre- 
dicted because the explicit pro^conservation messages ma y be more\han offset by 
the implicit, anti-conservation messages of general media content, particularly 
that of entertainment television. 

/ v 
Media effects may be expected to be greatest for criteria least constrained by 

other factors. As assumed above, salience is 'conceived of as least constrained 

among energy<cVmponents while overt behavior is seerTat the most constrained; thus: 



• HAC. The positive relationships between media, use (public af- 
^fairsjand energy content) and energy conservation will be strongest 
for-salience and weakest for the Jtwo measures .of overt behavior. 
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t ^Because of greater" interest in public affairs and higher bonding of energy, 
conservation components among the higher status respondent, we can make a: final • 
"effects-gap!' prediction': * • 

" H4D The positive -relationship between media. use (public af- 

. fairs and energy content) and energy conservation components wiU 
^atus r0 g?oup h±8h . ?ta ^. S 8r ° Up Weakest for' the low 

" ^ " " -J'- I ' . 

Statistical Analyses 

Statistical -analyses' were conducted. within the two samples, Madison and West 
Allis. One-way AflOVAs -were used to test differences . among thVthree status levels 
on the various dependent/ control and independent variables. Significance levels ^ 
and averaging of zero^order Correlation coefficients were uEd to examine hypotheses 
%bout the relationships among ^energy conservation components. 

Hierarchical regression were used to. test relationships of communica-- 

tion variables and energy conservation. Three control variablesi-responaen^s age, 
' age of dwelling unit "and 'family size-were* introduced as a first block of variables. 
Then each of the three types of communication variables were alternatively intro- 
duced and their effects tested in terms of their ability to' predict the post- ' 
control residual variance. To assess the role of dividual communication variables, 
F-tests were used on the third-order partials resulting after the introduction , of • 
the^three control variables but before any communication variables were entered into 
••the ^equation. , . * 



/ 



RESULTS 



Status a nd Energy Conservation 



/ 



, Our first research, question required the examination ^of status levelydif- 
ferences in fenergy conservation components (Table 1). ' Overall^ five of the ten 
comparisons in Table 1 are statistically significant.. Three of the remaining five ' 
nonsignificant comparisons are in the predicted order (high status highest, low 
status/lowest): One of the five significant patterns, however, reveals a cur- 
vilinear relationship. Low status West Allis respondents do keep their thermostats 



higher (low conservation) than do those of. middle status,, but the high, status 

people keep their thermostats higher than any other group in 'either; sample. 'In 

■ f 

general, there is support for our first research hypothesis (H1A). 

... Some support is also shown -for our second hypothesis (H1B) that the status 
/differences will be weakest for energy salience and strongest for the two behavio 
measures. Sajience is not- systematically related to status, but energy attitudes 
show a similar lack of association. Both behavior measures show strong 'relation- 
ships in each sample, although the previously mentioned anomalous cell appears in 
West^Allis among the high status group. 

7 " . Table 1 about here 

? . % 
Status and Communication Behavior 

Social status shows statistically significant "differences on' all three^con- 

trol variables in both samples (Table 2). 'Higher status respondents are younger, 

live in ■;. ,er homes, and have larger families (in part because lower status I " 

* * 

respondents were older and their children J probably no longer live with them)'. The 

stcength of the differences reinforces the imporlfance of these control variables 

-» 

in later analyses. * « - o ^ 

V3 

- • ' The predicted negative relationship of status to newspaper and television ex- 
posure time (H2A) was obtained in three .of four comparisons. Newspapers exposure 
is- inconsistent showing no relationship in West" Allis and a curvilinear one in 
Madison. • / 

•• \ • / 

Only partial support is .shown in Table 2 for the prediction (H2B) that high 

{ ' • > • \ - 

status respondents use more public affairs content. A consistent patter^, is shown 



for newspaper public affairs but is significant in only one sample. The' results 

in/c 



for both television public^ affairs viewing and editorial reading are in/consistent. 



- — Table 2 about here- — 
Perhaps of greater importance is the finding of litt'le association between 
social status and our five measures of energy communication. Only one of ten ' 

16 
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comparisons is statistically significant , "that for the- viewing of energy com-^ 

mercials in^Madison. Contrary to prediction. (H2C) ', exposure tcrsp^cif ic energy 

content shows no clear pattern of status discrepancy. -. There appears to be no • 

' >' " ■< . ' 'h 

clear "effects-gap" s ih terms of utilization of energy content. 
■ ' - * • W -'" . '• >'■'■'• 

Energy . Component • Relationships ' . ' 

* # . .. 

The zero-order^rre|ation coefficients among the five components of energy 

conservation/ shovm in Figure 1 appear tor meet our expectation that they would be' • 

• " \ y 1 v .* \ 

relatively low. Although 11 of the? 20 are statistically significant, their 

* . _ > . j • • " 

average, of +.11 v seems much lower than comparable coef f icients we might have ob- 

\ ■ \, ^ \ . 

gained through the, same types of measutes for political participation. 28 

—Figure 1 about Jtiere j . J 

Our prediction that the salience to ovart behavior relationships yjpuld^b^low" 

, (H3A)'is upheld with an average of +.09 across four coeff icients.in the "two samples. 

But this average is substantially, less than that of -only two other pairs of vari- - - 

ables, conservation attitudes to thermostat setting (+.20) and' to. other energy be- 

haviors (+.16). !0ur prediction of higher coeff icients. for contiguous variables 

doesn't hold very well (+.14 for* eight comparisons). This is due largely to a back 

^ association^ between salience and knowledge. 

J '* . < * 

The breakdowns of energy component relationships byVtatus level are shown in 

Figures 2 and 3. Our prediction (H3B) of strongest, coeff icients among the^igh ^ 

status respondents and weakest^ among those'of low, status was not confirmed. In' 

Madison the groups are nearly, equal: high +.12, mediW+.U; low +.09). West 

Allis shows- a slight reversal with +.03 for lygh status and +.10 for the other two. 

The low average coefficient for high status in West Allis is a function of three ' 

negative relationships with other energy conservation/ behaviors (salience -.23. 

knowledge -.19 and thermostat 'setting -.13). This ma^ reflect ;the instability ' 

of. the small cell size of 50 in that group, i 
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Communicat ion Effects; Salience. Knowled ge and Attitwles ' < '>\ 

We predicted that public affairs media; use would be positively related to the 
.;ic<WD P o^ntsl)f energy conservation (H4A). Results for the first three'^energy c'on- 

-.servation components ar^shoyn' for the total samples in the last column kn Table 
, : 3. ■ In Madison, the three public affairs variables account for significant in- 
increments in all three dependent variables, although the proportions are not ; large ' 
(3.3%, 2.1%, 3.0%). In West "Allis, however , -these three variables add 'significant 
increments only to salience (4.4%) and not to either knowledge .or- attitudes. x 

* • " N ■ ' p * • Table. 3 about here— , ? 

Specific energy conservation communication was also predicted %b 'relate ' 
positively to the components of energy conservation (H4B). The results in Table 
3 give only ^.mi ted support to that hypothesis\n Madison where^the five energy 
•communication variables amount for 6.7% of. the variance in salience but do. not 1 
contribute significant increments for' knowledge or conservation attitude." THe sit- 
uation is brighter in West Allis where the five .variable^ account for 15.3% for ' 
• salience and 5.9% f or 'knowledge. The increment for attitude is not significant. / 
. Mo prediction was made for -the two exposure time variables, ^et in. two in- 
stances, significant relationships - are shown. In .Madison" theySrT related .to ' 
.conservative attitudes (1.5%) and in West Alli 9 to salience (4^0%). • (> 

Because our hypotheses' specify that the reWolTships should be positive and 
not simply that they represent significant proportions- of variance accounted^, 
we must examine' the direction of the relationships. These, are. shown "in t^e last 
column for each city in Table 4. For' the public affairs variables, eight out of 
the 18 partial coefficients are statistically, significant.^ In all eight- instances, 
the sign of the relationship is positive. # Ali three variables have "some significant 
relationships, although . the viewing of television news contributes somewhat- less ' 
than 'do, the reading of hard news and editorials* in the newspaper. One final dif- : 
ence worth noting is the tendency for reading hard news to be related Jo high 
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energy salience but not to contribute to having positive conservative attitudes, 

while editorial reading contributes more evenly 'to salience, knowledge and atti- 

. ' s y ■ '* ' -A - ■ 

tudes. v , i - - ' • 

/'•*•' » • . ^ ■ ■ 

-—Table 4 about here— - ■. ' ^ 

■ ' Direction of relationship is also of concern for the fi\ energy, communica- 
tion variables. Twelve of Vthe 30 partial coefficients in Table 4 are statistically 
significant.- Of the 12, only one is in a negative direction where in Madison'tne 
reading of utility company inserts and pamphlets is associated with lqwer saiience 
of energy. Unlike the situation for public affairs media use, the significant 
l coeffifcients seem\concentrate3 around, alienee, with only two instances of Sig- 
nificance each for D knowledge and "attitudes. '* " 
Communication Effects: Overt Behavior 

i * 

The degree to which 'comnmnicatjion variables account for variance in our.' two 

measures of energy. conservation,, behavior is .shown, in Table 5. For Madison, this 

"fits our hypothesis that public affairs media use and specif ic . energy com- 

' municatiop would be related /to overt behavior (H4A and H4B).« In, the total sainpljfe 

in Madison, the propo^tlolT^the incremental variance attributable, to* public af- 

• fairs use- is small (L.8%, 2.2%) but statistically significant. Somewhat larger 

proportions are shown for the energy communication variables (4,9%, 5.1%). Neither 

public affairs use nor energy . communication is related to overt behavior in West 

Allis, 'however. Exnosure time- fails to predict oveW behavior- in either .'city'. 

Table 5 about here — I- 

. n ) Results for' the, predicted positive direction of \the partial coefficients is 
/ v. • 1 s • i • > 

shown in tabl*-6. Three of the 12 public affairs, media coefficients for) the tStal 

^mples are -statistically significant and all are in the positive", direction. In ' . 

^idisoTrf reading hard .'news in the newspaper is associated with^oth forms of be- 

novior (+.14, +.10) and editorial reading is related to the total 'overt .behaviors* 

•'• . ' ' • 19 ' .-, y ; ' ' ' - '<■ 1' ; ^ 

*•;• Table 6 [about here '- : 
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For the five energy communication/variables, seven of > the 20 coefficients * 
"( ' t ih ' WWa 6 T are stati stical'ly significant/ Five of . the seven are in the predicted 
■•■.Wtt^^r-btlte.'-A.^ the case for salience, the Reading of utility Company 
material 'in Madison is negatively related to overt behavior". That is, those, most 
lively to read the utility pamphlets tend to keep >their thermostats high and to , * 
have done less to save energy in other ways. : \.\ X 

■ ■ ,. A comparison of the findings in Tables 5 and 6 with those of Tables 3 and 4 
provide^ only partial support for our hypothesis that' the relationships predicted ' 
would 'be strongest for salience and .weakest for -overt behavior. (H4C)'. Overall, 
' the .relationships are stronger for salience.- than for any other component but those 
for overt behavior are not any weaker than those found^ for energy knowledge' and for 
conservation attitudes. ' - fc . 

Status and Communication Effects 
- | Earlier we examined how social status groups differed on our dependent and in- 
, dependent variables . s There was only scattered evidence that lower status persons 

made less . use if. public affairs and energy content . Tables 3 .to 6 give evidence 
^for a different aspect of the "effects- gap"--the stre'ngth of the effect per unit 
of exposure as expressed in proportions of Wlous accounted for and y by 'partial cor- 
relation coefficients. within status levels, ^efcause the cities differ in so many 
characteristics a*d the "media richness" 'can be said to be far greater in West 
AllisW the Milwaukee media. market) than in Madison', A appears appropriate tp-ana- 
lyze tW results separately- for eath city. . CJ • • • 

. -For Madison, comparisons of the variance in salience accounted for by the three 

types tf f\communication variables shows some clear evidence of nonequi valence. The ' 
three typW of communication variables account for an average, of 1 3% of salience 
variance ^ the rfigh status group, compared with 3.7% 'medium, and'only 3.0% for low 
(Table 3). \The corresponding average partial coefficients are: +.13 high, +.07 
medium and -.08 (Table. 4). " ' - • ' 
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No- dear pattern is sjiown for the prediction' of knowledge in Madison,- with 
^ the high communication variables accounting, for an average of only 2.0% per type 
•for h^gh status compared with 3.8% for both medium and low status. The pattials 
average near zero for all three status groups with the negative coefficients off- 
setting the" positive ones. ' .' - • 

_ . Madison shows a more interesting pattern- for conservation attitudes where a ' 
reverse "gap" is shown in terms) of variance 'accounted for: an average per com- 
munication variable type of 8.2% 'for low status .6AZ.J or' medium and only 3.4% for 

high status. The partials in Table 4 show a marked difference between status levels 

• \ * /" . H> 

that changes the interpretation. While the significant coefficients (television 
• / / • 

• -public affairs and newspaper editorials for high status and newspaper editorials, 

' / 

newspaper energy stories and energy discussion for medium status) are all positive, 

* / ' «/":•' • . 

the largest coefficients for low status (television time and newspaper editorials) 
are both negative. Most of/the strong media effects on energy attitudes among the 
low status respondents, then, is against a conservation position. Reading of 
editorials plays a role for altitudes in all three group's*, but it is a different 
one for low status than for the other levels. ' 

The communication variables also show a reverse* "gap" for thermostat control 
in Table 5. Th^ three type's of variables account for an average of 9.5% of the 
variance among the low status respondents, contrasted to only 3,.5% for medium and 
2.5% for high status. The partials indicate, however, that this strong impact 
within the low status group has either a positive 'or negative direction depending 
upon which communication variable^we consider. Spending time with the newspaper, - v 

reading its public affairs content and energy stories are all associated with lower 
• ' . " V * ' j k 

thermostat settings^ while reading of utility company pamphlets is tied to higher 

•' •'.••'" ' < » ' > ' , 

nqn-conservihg temperatures. 

' . * ' ■ . ■ ./■•._- 

Analyses of other types of energy conserving behavior in Madison reveal a non> ■ 
significant reversal for H4D in that a larger average proportion of variance is 

• " • • 21. , . 
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accounted for. in l<5w status (4.6%) than in medium (3.1%) or high (3.4%) status. . 
The partial coefficients for low ^status show significant contribution for both 
hewepaper time (+.20) and newspaper public affairs (+.20), similar to their results '' 

tor thermostat setting. The other two groups show significant coefficients only 

* ' * • i ■ ■ ■'• ' 

for energy discussions ( both +.25) with tffe reading of 'utility pamphlets having 



negative relationship^-. 18) in the medium status group; 

Overall, the Madison 'data show support f^the "effects gap" hypothesis (H4D) 
for salience only; Sizeable reversals are shown fb^conservat ion attitudes and 
thermostat settings, although these contrary trends are mitigated.by the presence 

' " '■ l ,n ' ■ ' •' V • 

'c . ■ '» ■ > ■ ■ . 

or negative partial coefficients in the low status group. ' 
) j West Allis, Analyses of variance in salience accounted for by the three types / 

of communication variables "in West Allis (Table 3) reveals a clear curvilinear re- / 
'lationship. Strong prediction of salience is found in the- high status group / 
(averaging 13.6%) as predicted (H4D) but results are even stronger for those of . ji ' 
low status '(16. 4%-)~affd^e-aker--£oTniied±m»^raT:urt8.I%). "TheTartial coef I iHentsT-F" 
. -in Table 4 clarify these differences. The .low status group's coefficients are '/ 
uniformly positive, averaging +.25 contrasted to medium (+.12) arid- high (+.07) , .1/ 
. status 'which have several nonsignificant: negative- predictors. • : 

Energy knowledge results are also curvilinear^ but in a pattern opposite to 7 4^-, 
that shown for salience. ^Here the. middle status group shows the strongest pre;/ 

• diction (9.2%) with lesser a^rages for high (6.7%) and low' (3.9%) status. Par- 

" * ' i * I ' 

tial coefficients illustrate this pattern more sharply averaging +.18^ for medium 

^status contrasted to -.08 high status- and +.08 for low status. / 

• ■ • ' / , • 

Conservation attitudes shpw the first evidence of an "effects gap" in our 

. analyses of the predictive power *of communication variables. The three types of 
, J * *'"•*■ • •• ■ s 

communication variables account for an average of 19.5% for high status compared 

with.only 4.0% in medium status and-5.0% - 'in 16w status. Inspection of the par- - 

, tial coefficients for attitudes, however, reveals that although use of energy 

o [ * ° ' :,\-> ■ 22 . ' . / /■ . 
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stories in. newspapers and on. television are strongly related to pro-conservation 
attitudes among those of high status, the reading of public affairs content and 
marginally the recall of* energy commercials are associated with anti-conservation 
attitudes. ...<•'..> 4 

- '• & ' . 

Thermostat setting reveals a modest tendency toward stronger media influences 

( in. the high status group in West Allis, although as we 'have seen none of the three 
types of communication variables is significant overall. The average proportions 
of variance accounted for across the three types are: 6.5% high, 3.1% medium, 
and 2.3% low. (Table 5). The partial coeff£c£ents even out this difference, how- . 
ever. The only significant coefficient for high status is negative— heavy tele- 
vision viewers have warmer homes (Table 6). Each of the .other two status groups 
have one significant; positive relationship. Low thermostat settings are found 
among those? recalling energy commercials for middle status and among the editorial 
readers for „low status. aj • "'«.*' 

Total energy conserving behaviors show- 'something of a reverse "energy gap" 
trend in that a greater, proportion of varianLce^^accounted\for in the, low status 
g'roup (averaging 7.3%) than in the medium' (4.1%) andVow £4.6%) groups. The par- 
tial coefficients back this upj^that three significant relationships' are shown 

,for low status: newspaper time (+.20, recall Of.eflergy commercials (+.23) and 
reading of utility pamphlets (+.26) . Only one significant coefficient is found in ' 

the other two groups. Utility company pamphlet reading is linked to conservation • 

.behaviors among those of medium status (+.25).' 

• The West Allis data, then, shcjw little uniformity across the five energy 
. conservation components. Whlre the strongest effects are shown for high status • 

(conservatio/i attitudes and thermostat setting), these effects tend to be balanced 

between positive and negative'- influences. Reverse "effects gap" evidence is found 

r 

•for two other components, salience an«T other conserving behaviors, and the fifth 



-component, energy kndwledge, demonstrates curvilinearity w\th the medium. status ~ 
group having the strongest relationships. . • * ' ' ' > 

•' ■ . ' f ^ ' ' ... /— -> 

% Conclusions . - 

We have attempted to a Bs wer five research questil ahout the .relatio^hips " 

three ^ tS ° f SMial - T „icat i o„. aad energy conserving . ' 

..behavior. ' • • 
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First, we have provide^ mixed evidence relevant" to the,question of status/in-' 
equality -i^energy conservation components. Clear and consist^ support for the 
• presence of such a gap was found in the more frequent adoption of more energy con- 
serving, behaviors, which includes high cost-effect measures, among those of higher 
status. Here the greater economic power of the more affluent persons may have com- 
bined with their somewnat greater knowledge ^produce a status differential. The' 
specifically habit-related form of overt behJior, keeping the .thermostat low, rel 
vealed status differences "in Madison "but a sharply curvilinear ..function ' in West ' 
Mlis. Why the high, status citizens, of West Alii, kep their home more than ±L 
degrees warmer than their counterparts' in Madison is not entirely clear. It may ' 
.reflect general high consumption cultural patterns- of those who have recently 
achieved status living in an ethnic lower middle (class community. Energy knowl- " 
edge also sho.wed the predicted status "gap" in Madison and a' nonsignificant pattern 
in West Allis. But no status differentials were found for either energy salience 
or conservation attitudes. Apparently concerns over energy have reached all siatus 
levels and there is relative equality in their pro-conservation attitudes. 

^The f econd que^^^re^^o^mus inequalities .in the use of 

sources^ energy' information. Here we/found less evidence for a source "access 
gap" than might have been expected'. »Onl y the reading of public affairs content in " 
the newspaper and the attention W to energy commercials sh6wed the predicted 
•patterh^All other' source* of energy information were used relatively equally 
across/status -levels. ' This.is^ rather hopeful sign from the vantage points of 

" 24 -, - * • 
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both* protecting the interests of the/less affluent and in disseminating energy in- 

formation more generally. 

\ ■ 

^ Our' third research question concerned -the connectedness pf the various com- 
ponents of energy conservation.' We found, the anticipated weak associations/be- ' 
tween salience, knowledge, attitudes and overt behavior. . The only statistically ' 
Significant relationships consistent across the.two cities Were between pro- 
conservVtion energy attitudes and the two "forms of overt behavior. The lack of 
connectedness for energy components .may be contrasted to areas such as political ' 
participation with greater bonding among components": The greater cost and effort 
implied in the total energy conserving behaviors could account for. this difference. 
So may the interpretation of energy salience' as a public issue by our respondents: 
Some highly knowledgeable or energy conserving people, may have seen energy as 'a 
private rather than public issue. Also, had 'we measu^d support for public policy/ 
or knowledge of household energylsaving measures, some other. patterns may hifve been 
revealed. At any rate, the simple awareness to knowledge gain tp attitude change 
to behavior change model does not seem to apply to energy conservation using these . , 
measures. ■ Does this mean that policy should be directed solely to changing overt '• 
behavior without concern for salience,, knowledge or attitude change? We think not 
because these other components maybe relevant to other. aspects of the large pic- 
ture of energy, policy. Support for pro-conservation legislation, for example, maf^ 
depend upon public concern and support independent of overt behavior to save energy 
in one's own home. 

The role of communication in affecting energy conservation was o M r fourth re- 
search question. The answer was. affirmative overall , although the -magnitude of 
tL- relationships tended to be moderate. Of the variance in energy conservation ' 
components accounted for by communication. variables in the two samples, 13 of the 

30 increments (43%) were statistically significant. For the partial coefficients, 

31 of 100 (31%) reached, significant levels. The strength of effect varied across . 



\ 
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components. It appears . that' communication is,. quite- influential in conveying' the '' ' 
. importance of enefgy as a public issue. Its impact on the. remaining components 

• ta rather even. Given the irif requency; of energy 'related content in the. news media 

• and of the multiple factors' affecting /mergy £0nserv4ng behaviors, -it ia surprising 

.11 ■ - ' " * ' : ' ■ ' • \ • 

that communication, demonstrates statistically identifiable effects on overt be- - 

y havior. The effedt of communication was greater the more". specifically -energy re- 

• ■ / '••.** ' y ' • 1 

lated the variable was. Heavy use of'hewspapers and television had' little connection 

^ to energy conservation while reading of energy* stories and discussion of this topic v 

'-• ' <>' • 

had considerable impact. Energy. commercials were an exception ; to this rule, how- ' 
- N ■ » ~\ 

.. 'ever, in that they^ad little effect on any* component. Differences were .also shown" 

• .-• - • ' ' ' N '' v »-". . • 
• ♦between media. Television news- and specific energy viewing had etfects mainly 

• «o • ■ . " , - . ••- .1 ' . • • . 

• .confined to high ratings of energy as an issue whereas news'pape Influence was dis-' • 

• . v ■ , ' . . * 

tributed across the components. Perhaps the fleeting images .o. -vision solely 

affect attention-while the. complications of energy content require presentation in ,* ... 
printed form. One form of print use, the 'reading of utility Jbill lnTOrt8;'*tliuS-^ ' 
trated the power' of print for either positive or negative effects. . In West'/Allis, 
reading these pamphlets was related to high levels of salience, knowledge and total 
—including high-cost-^energy behaviors. Opposite .ef f ects iwere shown in Madison , /" 
however , where pamphlet reading was associated with low salience ratings and non- 
conserving , behaviors of both types. Var'ious interpretations ofthe .negative find- 

. ings are. possible. Guilt-ridden non-conserving citizens may be seeking information 
or, alternatively, the utility company in. Madison may be disseminating latent mes- 
sages, that the energy crisis is not a public issue and is somehow" being, handled by ' 

'the private sector. - . J ' . ' ' 

The final research question was the extent of status-inequality in the effects 
of communication on energy conservation. Here we fojind/an "impact gap" only for 
salience. Reverse gaps were found for two different other components in. each city. 
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Overall, thte evidence for the media contributing to status inequality in energy- 
conservation is weak for both access and- impact Vgaps." Only one effective com- 
munication- variable, reading of public affairs coritent in the newspaper, and one. * 
energy^ component, salience, show substantial inequalities. 

' The^re^ults_of_ this study have illustrated the appropriateness of our* sub- 
title : A Tale of Two Cities. Across the various tables and figures, we have en- 
countered- numerous instances of ' significant. relationships in on! sample but not 
in the other' and several cases of reversals in pattern."' For example, we' found status 
differences in knowledge in Madison but not in West^Allis. In Madison, there was' 
% an association between knowledge and attitudes but none between%lience and at- 
tfitudes; the'reverse pattern held in/ West Allis. The. high status groups in each 
city seemed particularly dif ferenp/in their patterns. Some of these differences 
can be attributed tp small- sample sizes . Discrepancies involving conservation at- 
titudes may be due to the fact that a, rather different set of items was used in each 
city." The lack of clear findings for knowledge in both cities may reflect weak- 
nesses' in* measurement. We used -factual items 'that were important in terms of 
national policy -but may have been far -removed from the specific concerns of our 
respondents.. In future research, more function. items should be developed that re- - 
fleet the expe Jences and needs of consumers. Another source .of different results 
between samples may be the structural and cultural forces operating beyond indi- 
vidual characteristics in each community. Finally , the media and utility companies 
provided very different content that may have '"differential impacts.; 

Beyond any differences between samples, however, we have identified commun- 
ication influences on energy conservation, that are different from those of polit- 
ico, communication. There is reason, therefore, tp resist generalizing from • 
political st iies to other areas. Energy conservation like other social issues 
requires research specific to its dynamics. The importance of energy policy on 
the future- of the nation make such research all the more necessary. 
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Gecgd Kline, ^Deficits, Differences and Ceilings: Contingent Conditions for 
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Miyo, Knowledge-Gap Hypothesis and Media Dependency: Is Television a Knowledge* 
Leveler? presented to the International Communication Association, Dallas (1983)-. 
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/ 23 Cunningham and Lopreato, op. cit.; Farhar et al., op_. cit . 
/''. 24 Ritchie jt al., op. cit. 

25 A treatment of attitudes toward resource scarcity as a' public issue can ,< 
be found in Keith R. Stamm and James B.Grunig, "Communication Situations and ' 
Cognitive Strategies for the Resolution of Environmental Issues," Journalism 
Quarterly , 54 (1977); Keith R. Stamm, "Two Orientations to the Conservation Concept 
of Scarcity, Journal of Environmental Education . 2 (summer*: 134-139 (1970). 

26 Low thermostat' setting, of course, is relative to the distribution in 

the community, not necessarily relative, as measured, 'to any previous thermostat- • 
setting in a given household. . Respondents who report lowering their thermostats 
do have lower thermostat settings than those who do not report taking that measure 
to save energy in the home (west.Allis data). ' 

27 The literature indicate that consumers could take; two distinct approaches 
/to energy conservation in the home,, each requiring different behavior support 

contexts and reinforcements. ■, Based on D. Hayes ( Energy: The Case for Conserva- 
£ion, Paper "Number 4, Washington, D.t.: WorldWatch Institute, 1976), Stern and 
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the same benefit from less energy. McClelland and Canter, op. cit., similarly 
distinguish between "energy conserving behaviors" and "balante modifiers." The 
latter, the authors say, "facilitate savings by modifying the balance between 

tSLtX b6I ? efitS - ^ f0 — -eludes actions such as Bering "he 

thermostat setting turning off lights, taking shorter showers, and so for?h 
and effectively reduces both energy use" and its benefits. These former activ- 
ities must be repeated frequently and require adaptation, although they are low * 

Vour^r^ 3117 ^ 

KZlv n ?- m ° re e ffl « en 5.. fu ™aces, which are relatively permanent, but require . 
money or time Similar distinctions in types of behavior are drawn for ci'izen 

RoS ? M^h Ve S ^V CtXVlt ^ S by Garr6tt J - 0 'Keefe, Harold Mendelsohn, Kathaleen 
Reid-Nash Beth Rosenzweig, and Elise henry, Citizen -Reactions to fcj, e "Talca Air. 
■ Out of Crime" Campaign After Two Years: A P anel Survpv Kv.l.^m. /riw.., rli! 6 .- 
University of DenverCenter for Mass 'Communications ReIearcfrand.iS l£y 1982) 
A preliminary analysis of .reported conservation activities among the West Allis 
respondents found empirically a distinction between two primary factors of be- 
haviors, directly reflecting- these behavior differences. 

28 Interrelations of comparable political measures for samples from similar 
populations m Madison reveal average coefficients between +.20 and +.30 
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FIGURE J. • 
Zero-ordar Correlations Among Dependent Variables 
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FIGURE 2* 

Zero-order Correlations Among Dependent Variablea Within Social StatuAevels 
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Zero-Order Correlations Among Dependent Variables Within Social Status Levels 
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.TABLE 1 

Social Status Standard Scores for Dependent Variables.: 
, Energy Salience, Knowledge, Attitudes and//Behavior 

Social Status 
' Medium 
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✓ 

Madison 
, W.Allis 

Madison 
W.Allis 

Madison 
W.Allis 



Total- Energy Con- 
serving Behaviors 

N - 



Madison 
W.Allis 

Madison 
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-.013 
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Social Status Standard 
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TABLE 2 • 

Scores for Control and Independent Variables: 
Public Affairs Media Use, and Energy Communication 
Social Status 
High edium I,ow f« ' 



Family Size 
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Newspaper: Time t 
Spent Reading 
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TABLE 3 



Proportion of Variance in Energy' Salience, Energy Knowledge & Conservation Attitudes 
Accounted For by Blocks of Communication Variables Within Social States Levels 



Dependent 
Variable 
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Salience 



Energy 
Knowledge 



Independent 
Variables 
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Public Affairs Use 3 
Energy Communication 5 
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' tnose ox cne three demographic control variables. 
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TABLE 4 

i 

Partial Correlation Coefficients of Artables with Energy Salience, 

Energy Knowledge and Conserve k .uxjcud«a Within Social Status Levels 



r 

Madiaon 



West Allis 



Dependent 
Variable 

Energy 
Salience 



Independent 
Variable 

Media Exposure 
Newspaper Time 
Television Time 

Public Affairs Use ' 
Newspaper Public Aff. 
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-.16 
-.05 


.19* 
.22* 
-.01 
-.15* 
.10* 


.17 
.39* 
-.16 
-.06 
.22 


.19 
.09 
-.17 

.25*. 
.26*'- 


.36* 

.47* 

.08 

,38* 

.28* 


.28* 
* .31* 
-.05 
.26* 
.22* 



Energy f Media Exposure 

Knowledge Newspaper Time 

Television Time 
j Public Affairs Use 

Newspaper Public Aff. 

Television Public Aff. 

Newspaper Editorials 
Energy Communication 

Newspaper Energy Stor. 

Television Energy Prog. 

Energy Commercials 

Utility Pamphlets! 

Energy Discus sicrnl 

*■ r 
Conservation Media Exposure 
Attitudes . Newspaper Time 

- Television Time . 

Public Affairs Use 
Newspaper Public Aff. 
Television Public Aff. 
Newspaper-Editorials 

Energy Communication 
Newspaper Energy Stor. 
Television Energy Prog. 
Energy Commercials . 
Utility Pamphlets 
Energy Discussions 



N 



.19* .04 



.00 -.06 



.05 



-.12 .09 
-.06 ,-.02 
.00 -.08 
.09. -.08 
-.01 ,01 



,09 ,05 



,09 .01 
.1*6* .07 
.20* .33* 

.08 
.14 
-.07 



.21* 
.14 
.11 
-.01 -.12 
:02 .17* 



.04 


. .09 


-.07 


.08 


-.03 


.00, 


-.07^ 


-,05 


-,11 


.07 


-.03 


.01 


.12 


i 

.02 - 


-.27 


.41* 


.03 


,15* 


-.20 


-.03 


-.23 


.20 


.18 


.10 


.17 


.14* 


-.14 


. .10 


.09 


.06 


.-.04 


-.02 


.09 


■ .23* 


.16 


.19* '■ 


.10 


-.01 


.08 


.16 


.07 


. .13 


.12 


.03 


.17 


.08 


.16 


.13 


.13 


.01 


-.12 


.29* 


.16 


. .lfr* 


.09 


. 02 4 


-.18 


.18 


,04 




.11 


.09 




.18 


-.10 


.03 


-.26* 


—.08 


-.20 


-.15 


-.05 


-.11 


.11 


.05 


-.38* 


.18 


.04 


,03 


.08 


.10* 


-.08 


.03. . 


r 07 


.03 


-.20 


.15* " 


..15 


-.03 


,14 


.07 


.04 


.10* ' 


.41* 


-.05 


' .16 


,12 . 


-.06 


.09 


.49* 


-.03 


.14 


.13. 


-.04 


-.02 


-•28 , 


-.13 


,27 


:oo 


-.10 


-.07 


.21 


.00 


.11 


•10 . 


.10 


.09 


°*32 


.04 


•21 


.15* 


( 85) 


(405) 


( 50) 


(130) 


(146) 


(326) 



significant at .05 or less. Partial coefficients are third 
afce of respondent, age of house and family size, 
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-order controlling for 



RIC 



¥ 
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TABLE. 5 * « . i ' 

Proportion of Variance in Thermostat Setting and Other Conservation Behavior's* 
Accounted For by Blocks of Communication Variables Within Social Status Levels 

Social Status 



Dependent 
Variable 



Lowering 
Thermostat 



Independent Variables 
Variables in Block 



\ Exposure Time 2 
\ Public Affairs Use 3 



Total Energy 

Conserving 

Biehaviors 



Lowering 
Thermostat 



Total Energy 
( Conserving 
Behaviors 



Energy Conmunica'tion 5 

Exposure Time 2 

Public Affairs Use 3 

Energy Communication ,5 

. N '« 



Exposure Time 2 

Public Affairs Use 3 

Energy Communication 5 

Exposure Time 2 

Public Affairs Use . 3 

Energy Communication. 5 

N - 



High Medium 
Madison 



Low 



Total 



1.0 
4.1 


3.8 , 
6.1 


12.1* 
4.4 
11.9* 


0.8 

• • "1.8* 
4.9* 


, 0.1 
.2.5 
7.7* 


0.1 

1.0 
' 8.1* 


. 3.9 
5.7 

4.3 


0.4 
2.2* 
' 5.1* 


(171)' 


(149) ' 


( 85) 


• (405) 


West 


Allis 




\ 

0.6 
1,9 

1.8 

i . * 


8.7 
6.8 
4.0 


0.7 
1.8 
6.8 


0.5 
4.2 
2.2 


0.6 
5.6 
7.5 


0.3 
0.8 

' 11 « 2 *.. 


6.5* 
2.D 
13.4* 


0 

1.1 
: 0.5 
3.8 


( 50) 


(130) 


(146) 


- .(326) 



V 



ERIC 
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TABLE 6 . % 

Partial Correlation Coefficients of Communication Variables with Thermostat 
Setting and Other Conservation Behaviors Within Social Status Levels 

V ' Madison " West Allis 



Dependent Independent 
Variable Variable - 



Social Status 
High Med, Low Total 



Social Status 
High Med . Low 



Lowering Media Exposure 

Thermostat Newspaper Time -.03 

Television Time -.05 
Public Affairs Use 

• - Newspaper Public Aff . .07 

Television Public Aff. -.07 

Newspaper Editorials .03 

Biergy Communication 

Newspaper Energy Stor. .15 
Television Energy Prog. .05 

Energy Commeirclals. -.13 

Utility Pamphlets -.06 

Energy Discussions .12 



r06 



-r33*- 



-•05 -.12 

.18* .20* 
.08 -.10 
.12 -.01 

.17* .26* 
.15 .12 
-.07 -.09 
r.li -'.29* 
.18*' .01 



_ 07 _ 
-.06 

,.14* 
-.03 
.03 

.20* 

.10 
-.08 
-.13*' 

.12* 



~.09 
-.33* 



,06 
,06 



.05 
-.05 




Total' : 
Conserving 
Behaviors 



Media Exposure 
Newspaper Time 
Television Time ' 
Public ^Affairs Use 
Newspaper Public Aff. 
Television Public Aff. 
Newspaper Editorials'^. 

Energy Communication 
Newspaper Energy Stor.;; 
Tel evl s lon^Jnergy^Trog , 
EnergyTCommer c la 1 s 
Utility Pamphlets 
Energy Discussions 



-• significant at .05 or less. -Partial coefficients are third-order 
age of respondent, age of house and family size. 



Total 



-.08 

.10 
.05 
.11 

.11 

.12 
.05 

,04 
.02 



.03 


-.02 


.20* 


/°.06 " 


,08 


.04 


.20* 


.10 


-.01 


-.02 


.09/- 


.01 


•P A 


.05. 


-.15 


-.04 


.10 


.04/ 


x ^20* 


.10* 


,06 


.00 


•U 


.02 


.01 


.02 


:09 




-,20 


.06 


-.02 


-.04 


.14/ 


'^.lO 






.17 ; 


'-.05 


.11 


.06 


;,i-2- 


.07 


.15 


.10* 


.04 


-.10 


.15 . 


'.02 


'.04 


.11 


.10 


.09 


,00 


-.12 


.13 


-.08 


-.08 - 


-.03 


.09 


-.02 


,00 


^-,01 


.23* 


.09 


-.05 


-.18* 


-.13 


-.12* 


-.16 


.25* 


.26* 


,17* 


.25* 


.25* 


.12 


.22* 


.14 


-.05 


,06 


.01 


















(171) 


(1.49) 


( 85) 


(405) 


( 50) 


V :n) 


(146) • 


(326) 



controlling for 



